NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12, 11:00  AM  TO  5:00  PM 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13, 10:00  AM  TO  2:00  PM 


OK,  FALL  IS  NOT  A  BAD  THING,  but 
it  does  drag  me  kicking  and  scream¬ 
ing  towards  winter.  I  really  do  not  like 
winter.  So  I  like  to  think  of  fall  as  an 
extended  part  of  summer  and  in  the 
Northwest,  that  is  usually  pretty  easy  to 
do.  The  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale  (couldn’t 
we  call  it  the  Late  Summer  Plant  Sale?) 
provides  an  opportunity  to  shop  for 
plants  in  the  full  bloom  of  summer  that 
can  be  planted  just  in  time  to  be  watered 
by  the  coming  fall  rains.  There  will 
be  about  30  of  our  best  local  specialty 
and  wholesale  nurseries  bringing  loads 
of  plants  for  your  shopping  pleasure. 
There  will  be  big,  hardy  fuchsias  and 
fall  blooming  cyclamen  just  coming 
into  bloom  to  provide  added  color  to 
your  shade  garden.  There  will  be  trees  of 
many  sorts,  bold  foliage  plants,  delicate 
grasses,  ferns,  and  diminutive  ground- 
covers.  And,  there  will  be  many  pots 
filled  with  natives  and  exotics,  both  the 
rare  and  the  tried  and  true,  to  fill  in  the 
open  spots  in  your  garden  and  provide 
something  to  anticipate  for  next  spring 
and  summer.  If  you  can’t  find  some¬ 
thing  you  need  (well  maybe  I  should  say 
want),  you  aren’t  trying  hard  enough. 

The  sale  will  again  be  held  in  the 
North  Seattle  College  Arts  and  Sciences 
parking  garage.  Note  the  new  hours 


Chuck  Ogburn 


A  wide  assortment  of  beautiful  flowering  and  foliage  plants  will  be  available 
at  the  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale  (Ann  LeVasseur) 


listed  above.  We  have  plenty  of  close  in 
parking.  As  usual,  we’ll  have  a  large  hold 
area  to  facilitate  carefree  shopping,  a  cof¬ 
fee  cart  to  reenergize,  and  will-call  vol¬ 
unteers  to  help  you  get  your  purchases  to 
your  vehicle.  Wagons  will  be  provided, 
but  you  can  bring  your  own  wagon  or 
shopping  cart  if  you’d  like.  Remember 
that  proceeds  from  the  Fall  Plant  Sale 
go  to  support  NHS  programs,  including 
grants  and  scholarships. 


Donations  Help — If  you  have  taken 
up  propagation  and  have  masses  of  extra 
plants  or  you  have  culled  your  existing 
herd  to  provide  space  for  the  new  and 
exciting  plants  you  find  at  the  sale,  please 
consider  donating  any  healthy  plants  you 
can  no  longer  accommodate  to  the  sale. 
NHS  keeps  100  percent  of  the  proceeds 
from  sales  of  donations,  so  these  plants 
are  pure  income  to  NHS.  If  you  have 
plants  to  donate,  please  contact  ► 
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Emily  Dexter  at  edexter4@comcast.net  to  make  arrangements 
for  pickup,  or  simply  bring  your  plants  to  the  donations  table 
by  9:00  am  on  Friday,  the  12th.  Plants  should  be  potted,  labeled 
with  the  plant  name  (including  botanical  name  if  you  have  it), 
and  priced.  Information  regarding  care  of  the  plant  is  also  ap¬ 
preciated. 

HELP  Please  -  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  put  on  this  sale, 
and  NHS  could  not  do  this  without  the  many  volunteers  that 
traditionally  step  up  to  help.  We  would  like  to  see  some  new 
faces  to  join  in  the  fun.  You’ll  get  to  be  up  close  to  the  gorgeous 
plants  and  we’ll  provide  drinks  and  snacks.  Think  about  lending 
a  hand  with  set-up  or  take-down,  staffing  a  tally  or  cashier  sta¬ 
tion,  assisting  in  the  hold  area,  or  with  will  call.  Volunteers  are 
needed  for  all  shifts  and  all  volunteers  receive  a  $5.00  coupon 
toward  their  purchases.  To  sign  up  to  volunteer,  please  contact 
Cindy  Fairbrook  at  fairbrook4432@idoud.com. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  sale,  please  contact  Marie 
Weiler  at  meweiler@comcast.net  or  Chuck  Ogburn  at  charles. 
ogburn@gmail.com.  H 

Chuck  Ogburn  and  Marie  Weiler  are  co-chairs  of  the  NHS  Fall 
Plant  Sale. 


For  further  information  on  the  plant  sale 
and  directions  to  North  Seattle  Community  College, 
visit  our  website  at  www.northwesthort.org. 


2014  FALL  PLANT  SALE  VENDORS 


Botanica:  Uncommon  and  underused 
perennials 

Bouquet  Banque  Nursery:  Hardy  cycla¬ 
men,  epimediums,  woodland  plants,  and 
collectables 

Celestial  Dream  Gardens:  Perennials  and 
shrubs,  both  “tried  and  true”  and  “rare 
and  few” 

Chimacum  Woods:  Species  rhododendrons 

Colvos  Creek  Nursery:  Northwest  natives; 
drought-hardy  plants;  rare  and  unusual 
trees,  shrubs,  and  perennials 

Dan  Hinkley’s  Winddiff  Selections:  What 
more  need  we  say?! 

The  Desert  Northwest:  Cold-hardy  desert 
plants,  Southern  Hemisphere  natives,  and 
subtropicals 

Elemental  Plants:  Predominantly  Pacific 
Northwest  native  plants,  specializing  in 
trees  and  shrubs  (tentative  at  press  time) 


Fairmeadow  Nursery:  Evergreen  oaks,  perennials,  Northwest 
native  trees,  and  shrubs 

Fancy  Fronds:  Temperate  ferns,  Victorian  cultivars,  desert  ferns, 
and  some  other  choice  plant  selections 

Far  Reaches  Farm:  Unusual  perennials  and  bulbs,  drifting  into 
a  few  woodies  and  alpines 

Foliage  Gardens:  Ferns,  both  hardy  natives  and  exotics  and 
related  plants 

Foxglove  Greenhouses:  Tropicals  and  a  wide  selection  of  both 
hard-to-find  and  mainstay  perennials 

Glenwood  Gardens:  Shrubs,  dwarf  plants,  conifers,  and  perenni¬ 
als  (tentative  at  press  time) 

Image  Ironworks:  Metal  trellises  and  garden  art 

Keeping  It  Green  Nursery:  Hardy  orchids,  unusual  woodland 
perennials,  distinctive  foliage  plants,  and  hard-to-find 
natives 

Lael’s  Moon  Garden  Nursery:  Trees,  shrubs,  edibles,  and  select 
perennials 

Lee  Farm  &  Nursery:  Trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  grasses,  and 
hardy  fuchsias 

Madrona  Nursery:  Specialty  perennials  and  some  native  plants 

MSK  Rare  Plant  Nursery:  Native  and  rare  plants  adaptable  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest 

Naylor  Creek  Nursery:  Hostas,  epimediums,  asarums,  cimicifugas, 
and  shade  perennials 

Old  Goat  Farm:  Perennials  for  sun  or  shade 

Perennial  Pleasures:  Ferns,  sempervivums,  ground  covers, 
and  other  perennials  (tentative  at  press  time) 

Queen’s  Cup  Nursery:  Puget  Sound  natives,  including  rare  and 
hard-to-find  plants 

Ramble  On  Rose  Perennials:  A  variety 
of  perennials,  of  course 

Rhododendron  Species  Foundation: 

Species  rhododendrons  and 
companions 

Robinwood  Nursery:  An  eclectic  selec¬ 
tion  of  perennials,  grasses,  fuchsias,  and 
shrubs 

Taking  Root  Nursery:  Unusual  perennials, 
hostas,  ornamental  grasses,  and  ferns 

White  Picket  Gardens:  Unusual  perenni¬ 
als,  drought-tolerant  plants,  salvias,  and 
hebes 

Wind  Poppy  Farms:  Grasses,  sedges, 
rushes,  water  plants,  and  perennials 


Left:  Dan  Hinkley  loads  up  on  pots 
and  plants  at  the  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale 
(Ann  LeVasseur) 
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72  NOTES 


All  gardeners  feel 
they  need  just  one 
more  plant.  If  you  are 
like  me,  it  would  not 
be  an  issue  if  I  could 
do  just  that.  I  will  have 
my  list  of  “needed” 
plants  ready  by  1 1:00 
am  Friday,  September 
12,  when  the  doors 
open  at  North  Seattle 
Community  College. 

Somehow,  once  I  start 
looking  at  all  of  the 
selections  available,  I 
find  myself  absorbed 
in  the  quality  offer¬ 
ings  from  the  vendors 
and  forget  about  my 
list.  The  next  thing  I 
know,  my  list  of  “must  haves”  has  grown  proportionally  to  the 
amount  of  time  I  have  spent  looking. 

Here  are  some  of  the  unique  offerings  that  will  be  available 
at  this  fall’s  sale.  For  a  tropical  look,  Lee  Farm  &  Nursery  will 
be  bringing  a  ginger,  Hedychium  greenii,  with  flowers  that  are 
red-orange  in  color.  If  you’re  developing  a  rain  garden,  you 
might  want  to  consider  Chelone  obliqua,  which  has  showy  flow¬ 
ers  and  can  handle  full  sun  to  part  shade.  Their  latest  selection 
will  be  Schizostylis  coccinea  rubra,  which  provides  bright  color 
to  our  fall  garden. 

If  you’re  looking  for  lustrous  blue  leaves  with  sky  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  Far  Reaches  Farm  will  be  bringing  Mertensia  maritima. 
The  color  is  just  striking  enough  to  make  you  take  a  second 
look.  Kelly  Dodson  promises  that  the  leaves  taste  like  raw 
Olympic  oysters.  A  premier  small,  woody  evergreen  shrub, 
Prostanthera  cuneata,  or  scented  Alpine  mint  bush,  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  will  be  loaded  with  small,  white  flowers  in  early  summer. 
From  Guiahou,  China,  an  evergreen  Michelia  sp.  CDHM  14653 
will  grow  tall  and  narrow  while  providing  you  with  white  flow¬ 
ers  in  spring. 

Bouquet  Banque  Nursery  will  be  providing  some  fall 
planting  gems.  They  will  have  hardy  Cyclamen  hederifolium, 
with  unique  silver  patterns  found  on  the  leaves.  Cyclamen  are 


perfect  for  creating 
large  drift  plantings  in 
your  garden.  Actinidia 
tetramera  var.  maloides 
is  a  very  cool  vine  that 
will  be  on  your  “must 
have”  list  once  you  see 
it.  The  owner,  Judy  Zu- 
gish,  knows  everyone 
craves  her  ‘Red  Alert’ 
lily  when  they  see  it 
in  bloom.  She  will  be 
bringing  a  few  of  these 
bulbs  along  with  a 
fabulous  selection  of 
epimedium. 

For  those  of  you 
looking  for  new 
ferns,  Judith  Jones,  of 
Fancy  Fronds,  will 
be  bringing  proven  ferns  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Gardeners 
familiar  with  the  soft  shield  fern,  Polystichum  setiferum,  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  two-foot  shield  fern,  Polystichum  acu- 
leatum.  This  resilient  fern  will  thrive  in  nearly  full  sun  to  deep 
shade  and  is  drought-tolerant  once  established.  Judith  plans  to 
include  Dryopteris  affinis  ‘Cristata  the  King’  which  is  a  lovely 
classic  Victorian  4  ft.  tall  semi-evergreen  fern  that  is  versatile 
from  part  sun  to  shade,  and  can  be  kept  in  moist  to  dryish  soil. 
She  will  also  have  available  a  large  Victorian  classic  Dryopteris 
affinis  ‘Polydactyla  Mapplebeck’,  not  available  commercially. 

Old  Goat  Farm’s  selection  of  miniature  conifers  will  be  of 
varying  sizes,  colors,  and  textures.  Greg  Grave’s  conifers  could 
be  perfect  specimens  for  those  of  you  with  small  yards,  a  rock 
garden  needing  a  new  addition,  or  a  perfect  container  plant  for 
your  deck. 

Maybe  I  should  give  up  on  the  idea  of  just  buying  from  my 
plant  list  and  instead  have  a  firm  budget  as  to  how  much  I  can 
spend  at  the  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale.  Who  am  I  fooling?  With  all  of 
the  incredible  plants  that  will  be  available,  maybe  I  should  just 
limit  myself  to  the  number  of  plants  that  will  fit  in  my  Prius.  1! 

Mark  Lyke  is  the  horticultural  manager  at  Lakewold  Gardens 
and  an  enthusiastic  King  County  Master  Gardener. 


Left:  Hedychium  greenii,  Right:  Chelone  obliqua  (Lee  Farm  &  Nursery) 


plants  to  seek  out  at  the 

NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 
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AUTUMNAL  MUSINGS 


Autumn  light  glows  through  the  colors  of 
an  aging  Darmera  peltata  and  the  seed- 
heads  of  Rodgersia  aesculifolia.  Magnolia 
macrophylla  and  Thamnocalamus  tessel- 
latus  are  also  pictured  (Mary  Palmer) 


Summer’s  over.  Why  am  I  smiling?  Well,  for  starters,  I’ve  got 
months  to  cut  back  the  Rudbeckia.  What  a  great  opportunity  to 
subscribe  to  the  contemporary  aesthetic  involving  seedheads: 
leave  ‘em! 

Fall  is,  in  many  ways,  my  favorite  time  of  year  in  the  garden. 
“In”  as  in  sitting  on  a  bench,  soaking  up  the  last  rays  of  an  Indi¬ 
an  summer,  maybe  reading,  or  chatting  on  the  phone.  Because 
I  can  do  just  that — sit  and  enjoy  the  garden  without  jumping  up 
to  deal  with  something  that’s  caught  my  eye  and  triggered  my 
guilt  to  be  a  worthier  caretaker. 

In  summer,  the  garden  can  no  longer  be  a  work-in-progress. 
It’s  show  time.  It’s  when  we  share  our  gardens  with  friends, 
family,  and  guests.  Maintaining  and  keeping  our  gardens  ready 
for  primetime,  though,  is  constant.  For  those  of  us  with  limited 
wells  and  no  irrigation  system  other  than  soaker  hoses,  sum¬ 
mer  means  a  constant  concern  about  whether  we’re  watering 
enough  to  keep  our  precious  plants  alive  or  murdering  them 
with  neglect.  It  means  wrestling  with  heavy,  muddy  hoses; 
coping  with  sopping  hair  and  clothes  from  setting  up  sprin¬ 
klers;  and  dealing  with  wet  sleeves  and  shoes  from  leaky  spray 
nozzles.  Summer  is  weeding,  deadheading,  cutting  back,  filling 
birdbaths,  edging,  shearing,  mowing,  blowing,  and  repairing 
soaker  hoses. 


Fall,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  laissez-faire.  The 
pressure  is  off.  I  know  there’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  “extending  the 
season,”  but  fall  seems  to  naturally  extend  its  own  season.  The 
declining  and  dying,  the  falling  over,  the  going-to-seed  are  all 
part  of  the  season’s  beauty.  Hydrangeas  keep  their  blossoms  until 
the  first  freeze;  perennials  die  back  to  a  pleasant  autumnal  yellow, 
and  there’s  no  need  to  jump  up  and  cut  back  their  stems;  grass 
seedheads  glow  in  the  slanting  sun  and  provide  interest  until  late 
winter  before  they  shed;  trees,  one  after  the  other,  turn  color  and 
their  leaves  slowly  drift  to  the  ground  where  they  can  be  left  in 
beds,  decomposing  until  you  get  around  to  raking  them. 

I  appreciate  that  fall  doesn’t  creep  up  on  us.  Unlike  the  slow 
unfolding  of  spring  or  the  stuttering  start  of  summer,  the  first 
day  of  fall  is  printed  on  our  calendars.  In  a  pattern  bred  into  the 
bone  from  our  childhoods,  fall  begins  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 
After  Labor  Day,  vacation-mode  is  over;  people  return  to,  or 
begin  again,  their  lives. 

Another  sign  fall  has  arrived  is  the  collision  of  sensations  we 
identify  as  “fall  is  in  the  air”:  cooler  mornings,  a  whiff  of  mold 
and  decay,  the  sound  of  dry  leaves  blowing  in  a  slightly  brisker 
wind,  or  swirling  crisply  on  the  ground.  We  know  it  because  of 
golden  afternoon  light  highlighting  a  profusion  of  spider  webs. 

Suddenly,  I  am  released  from  all  the  nagging  concerns  of  a 

responsible  summer  gardener.  Come  fall, 
the  plants  can  take  care  of  themselves  as 
they  slowly  shut  down  for  the  winter. 

The  garden  and  I  are  in  the  fall  of  our 
lives.  The  blush  of  youth,  the  fullness  of 
adolescence,  the  ripeness  of  maturity 
have  passed.  Our  phase  of  life  is  calmer: 
gathering  in,  drawing-down,  storing  our 
energies  and  our  wisdom  to  pass  on  to 
the  next  generation.  ^ 


Deborah  Cheadle  is  a  garden  designer. 
She  has  gardened  for  37  years  at  her 
2-acre  home  on  Bainbridge  Island. 
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SHIRLEY  A.  WATTS: 

ARTIST  AND  LANDSCAPE  DESIGNER 

Courtney  Olander 

and  steps  that  established  the  framework  for  the  garden.  What 
resulted  was  a  thoughtful  layout  with  clearly  defined  spaces  for 
plantings,  entertaining,  and  meandering. 

Congo  Street  Garden,  San  Francisco,  California 

The  Congo  Street  project  in  San  Francisco’s  Glen  Park 
neighborhood  shines  as  another  example  of  her  ability  to  not 
only  re-purpose  materials  in  a  creative  and  compelling  way,  but 
her  ability  to  do  so  in  a  small  700  square  foot  space. 

A  prime  example  of  her  ingenuity  includes  the  use  of 
industrial  laser-cut  metal  cast-offs,  called  skeletons, 
as  fence  material.  The  cut-outs  allow  light  to  pass 
through  while  still  providing  privacy.  Other  solutions 
include  the  gate’s  placement  on  rails  so  it  could  slide 
horizontally  to  conserve  space  rather  than  swing  open 
and  close  in  the  conventional  way.  She  also  tracked 
down  second-hand  billboard  advertising  vinyl  of  Big 
Ben,  Orlando  Bloom’s  eyes,  and  Gandalf  the  Wizard 
and  used  them  as  “intense  forced-perspective”  along 
the  fence  line.  Though  the  space  was  small,  she  wasn’t 
afraid  to  make  bold  use  of  every  square  foot. 

Shelby  Lane  Garden,  Atherton,  California 

Another  example  of  her  innate  ability  to  see  uses  for  objects 
beyond  their  original  intent  was  for  a  project  on  Shelby  Lane 
in  Atherton.  An  antique  brass  bed  frame  presented  the  perfect 
opportunity  to  create  two  seating  lounges  once  sawn  in  half.  In 
the  front  yard  Watts  designed  and  built  gothic-style  wrought 
iron  chandeliers  adorned  with  air  plants  that  she  then  strung 
through  the  mature  fir  and  redwood  trees,  creating  an  enchant¬ 
ing  twilight  scene.  Again,  she  created  an  intimate  space  that 
takes  her  client’s  interests  into  account,  unlike  any  other. 

Through  her  ability  to  incorporate  art  and  found  objects, 
use  of  plant  material,  and  keen  sense  of  space,  Shirley  Watts  ap¬ 
proaches  every  project  as  an  opportunity  to  create  a  unique  and 
personalized  garden  for  her  clients.  It’s  this  ability  that  I  find 
most  inspiring  and  what  will  continue  to  have  a  “Big  Impact” 
on  not  only  me,  as  I  grow  and  evolve  as  a  designer,  but  the  land¬ 
scape  design  community  as  a  whole. 

To  view  more  of  her  work,  visit  Shirley  Watts  Landscaping  at 
www.sawattsdesign.com.  HI 

Courtney  Olander  is  the  owner  of  Olander  Garden  Design, 
www.olandergardendesign.com 


If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  this  year’s  NHS 
Spring  Gardening  Symposium,  you  were  lucky  indeed  to  learn 
about  and  see  the  work  of  Alameda,  California  based  artist  and 
landscape  designer,  Shirley  A.  Watts. 

The  theme  for  this  year’s  symposium  was  “Small  Space — Big 
Impact.”  Big  Impact...  I  can’t  think  of  a  more  apt  way  to  describe 
the  distinctive  stamp  Watts  leaves  on  the  gardens  she  creates.  As 
described  on  her  website,  “Shirley  has  developed  a  personal  de¬ 
sign  style  using  new  and  salvaged  materials,  plantsmanship,  and 
an  ability  to  bring  a  surprising  element  of  contemporary  culture 
to  a  garden.”  Her  willingness  to  give  creative  new  life  to  objects 
headed  for  the  dump,  in  the  gardens  she  designs,  is  a  hallmark 
of  her  thoroughly  modern  aesthetic. 

Pleasure  Garden,  San  Francisco,  California 

For  the  Pleasure  Garden  project  in  San  Francisco’s  Sunset 
District,  the  owners  approached  Watts  with  an  overgrown, 
cracked  concrete  covered  backyard  as  a  blank  canvas.  Instead  of 
breaking  up  the  concrete  and  hauling  the  material  to  the  dump, 
which  would  have  been  not  only  wasteful,  but  would  have 
required  going  through  the  house  and  out  the  front  door  due 
to  the  absence  of  side  lot  access,  she  chose  to  have  the  concrete 
saw-cut  into  workable  rectangular  slabs.  The  slabs  were  then 
stacked  throughout  the  space  to  create  raised  planters,  walls, 
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CALLING  ALL  VOLUNTEERS 

for  the 

NHS  FALL  PLANT  SALE 


We  have  a  plant  sale  in 
early  fall  each  year  because 
it  is  a  wonderful  time  of  year 
to  plant  in  the  Northwest 
and  let  the  winter  rains  give 
your  garden  a  head  start  on 
spring.  There  are  usually  over 
30  growers  with  a  selection  of 
plants  from  small  alpines  to 
large  rhododendrons,  trees, 
and  shrubs  plus  everything  in 
between. 

To  put  on  this  big  two-day 
fall  sale  every  year  takes  a  lot 
of  dedicated  work  from  our 
Plant  Sale  Committee,  but  we 
also  need  many  volunteers 
both  days  of  the  sale  to  set  up  and  take  down  the 
sale  and  especially  to  staff  all  of  the  many  posi¬ 
tions  during  the  sale  that  are  necessary  to  have  a 
successful  day. 

Put  one  of  these  days  on  your  calendar  now  to 
come  and  work  with  other  NHS  members  to  staff 
the  fall  sale.  We  need  a  multitude  of  people  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  member  donation  area,  manage  the 
hold  area,  tally  purchases,  cashier,  and  assist  cus¬ 
tomers  at  will  call.  The  more  volunteers  we  have, 
the  easier  and  faster  it  is  to  service  our  customers. 


SAVE  THE  DATES 
TO  COME  AND 
VOLUNTEER 
FOR  THE  NHS  FALL 
PLANT  SALE 

Friday,  September  12, 
11:00  am-5:00  pm 

Saturday,  September  13, 
10:00  am-2:00  pm 

North  Seattle  Community 
College 


The  added  bonus  to  plant  sale  volunteers  over  the 
years  has  been  that  working  with  other  members  for  a 
few  hours  gives  you  a  chance  to  make  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  with  other  gardeners. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  and  working  with  you  at 
the  sale  on  September  12-13. 

To  volunteer  contact  Cindy  Fairbrook  at 
fairbrook4432@idoud.com.  £2 


A  volunteer  enjoys  working 
at  the  2012  NHS  Fall  Plant  Sale  (Ted  Weiler) 


HAS  YOUR  CONTACT 


~  WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 


INFO  CHANGED? 


Rita  Rae  Cloney 
Gayle  Harris 
Moses  Howard 
Stan  Leszynski 
Marilyn  Lewis 
Judy  Olson 


Jean  E.  Phillips 

Debi  Quirk  and  Steve  DeMont 
Judy  Roberts-Wabey 
Florence  Stiles 
Nancy  Tom 
Mia  Vermillion 


Are  you  getting  the  monthly  e-mail  blasts  announcing 
upcoming  NHS  events?  Getting  Garden  Notes 
via  e-mail?  (If  you  signed  up  to  receive  it  that  way.) 
Also  make  sure  that  you  don’t  have  a  spam  filter  on 
blocking  nwhort@aol.com.  Notify  Karin  Kravitz  of 
any  changes  to  your  mailing  or  e-mail  addresses  at 
nwhort@aol.com. 
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LITERARY  NOTES 

FROM  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 


Brian  Thompson 


77NOTES 


~  THANKS  TO  OUR  2014  PATRONS  ~ 

The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  tremendous  support  of  our  patrons.  Their 
generosity  helps  NHS  provide  a  world-class  educational 
program  for  Northwest  gardeners.  Thank  you,  patrons! 


Want  a  really  cool  plant  that  will  be  the  envy  of  all  your 
fellow  gardeners?  Try  Victoria  amazonica.  All  you  need  is  a  deep 
pond,  the  water  maintained  at  80-85°  year-round.  A  heated 
greenhouse  is  essential  through  the  winter,  and,  for  best  display, 
the  pond  should  be  at  least  20  feet  wide.  Easy. 

If  this  strains  your  gardening  budget  and  ambition,  consider 
a  visit  this  fall  or  winter  to  the  Miller  Library  to  read  Victoria  the 
Seductress:  A  Cultural  and  Natural  History  of  the  World’s  Greatest 
Water  Lily.  Written  by  Tomasz  Anisko,  curator  of  plants  at  Long- 
wood  Gardens,  this  ambitious  work  is  really  several  books  in  one. 

It  begins  as  jungle  thriller,  following  the  exploits  and  mishaps 
of  several  nineteenth  century  plant  explorers  in  South  America, 
each  discovering  Vi  amazonica  independently,  typically  under  dire 
circumstances.  It  continues  as  a  botanical  and  political  drama — 
this  was  a  time  when  governments  and  storied  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  were  passionate  to  have  their  chosen  name  assigned  to  high 
profile  new  plants.  “Pens  were  drawn  and  ink  was  shed  in  the  next 
battle  of  the  great  paper-war.” 

Next  is  the  race  to  be  the  first  to  have  it  grow  and  bloom  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  winner,  Joseph  Paxton,  was  knighted  for  his  success. 
Why  don’t  we  have  reality  television  shows  like  this? 

While  the  frenzy  has  died  down  over  the  last  150  years,  this  is 
still  a  big-ticket  plant.  There’s  almost  a  cottage  industry  of  posing 
little  children  on  the  leaves.  Growers  compete  to  have  the  world’s 
biggest  leaves  (who  needs  pumpkins?),  with  the  current  record  at 
just  over  nine  feet.  The  round  leaves  with  their  turned  up  edges 
have  become  iconic — did  you  catch  them  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz ? 

A  plant  this  good  deserves  an  award-winning  book,  and 
Victoria  the  Seductress  won  the  prestigious  Award  of  Excellence 
in  Horticulture  from  The  Council  on  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Libraries  this  year.  Reading  it,  or  just  beholding  the  wealth  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  will  make  you  look  forward  to  visiting  one  of  the  public 
gardens  where  “she”  resides,  waiting  to  snare  you  with  her  magic. 

By  the  way,  the  University  of  Washington  Botany  Greenhouses 
house  the  close  relative,  V  cruziana ,  kept  much  smaller  by  limited 
pond  space,  but  it  still  blooms  regularly.  H 

Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural 
literature  for  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


Louise  Abbott 
Joseph  Abken 
Catherine  L.  Allan 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  S.  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Karen  Babbitt 
Bob  and  Annette  Barca 
Douglas  Bayley 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Karen  A.  Benson 
Jim  and  Suzette  Birrell 
Becky  Blackstock 
Nicola  Bocek-Lilley 
Constance  Bollen 
Elisabeth  Bottler 
Jayne  Bray 
Richard  A.  Brown 
Walt  Bubelis 
Whit  Carhart 
Deborah  Cheadle 
Patty  Church 
Marianna  Clark 
Michael  J.  Coie 
Country  Garden  Antiques 
Stacie  Crooks, 

Crooks  Garden  Design 
Nancy  Daar 
Lynn  and  Ralph  Davis 
Lynne  De  Merritt. 

Emily  Dexter 

Tina  Dixon 

Anita  Dunn 

Sylvia  Duryee 

Janet  and  Michael  Endsley 

Sue  Ewens 

Cindy  and  Dave  Fairbrook 
Kirsten  Fitzgerald 
Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 
Meghan  Fuller 
Carla  Fulton 

Cindy  Funes,  Urban  Botanicals 
Jerry  Gettel  and  Judith  Thornton 
Maren  Gilliland 
Marilyn  Glenn 
Sue  Goetz 

Greg  Graves  and  Gary  Waller, 
Old  Goat  Farm 
Jan  Hadley 

Virginia  Hand  Design 
Margaret  Hayes-Thombre  and 
Rahul  Thombre 
Ellen  S.  Hecht 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Catherine  Hillenbrand 
Carol  Holloway 
Gail  Hongladarom 
Deborah  Horn 
Yolanda  B.  Houze 
Darlene  and  Dan  Huntington 
Becky  Johnson 
Ann  Keller 
A.  C.  Kennedy,  Inc. 

Anne  Keppler 

Marcia  and  Jerry  Kindinger 
Rozella  Kleven 
Karin  Kravitz 
Denise  Lane 
Raymond  J.  Larson 
Susan  and  Barry  Latter 


Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Ann  Lesan 

Ann  LeVasseur 

Janet  Lewinsohn 

Judy  Likness  and  Cheryl  Hughey 

Toni  Loomis 

Mark  Lyke 

Kevin  Lyon 

Hans  and  Tina  Mandt 

Susie  Marglin 

James  K.  Marshal 

Gillian  Mathews 

Pamela  McAlpine 

Kathy  Meislahn 

Lindsay  Michimoto 

Jens  Molbak,  Molbaks  LLC 

Renee  Montgelas 

Maureen  Morris 

Ann  Neel 

Lee  and  John  Neff 

Sue  Nevler 

Chuck  Ogburn 

Sue  Olsen,  Folige  Gardens 

Faye  M.  O’Neil 

Ann  Ormsby 

Maryann  Pember 

Susan  Petersen,  Urban  Earth 

Susan  Picquelle 

Beverly  Pierson 

Dinny  Poison 

Monte  Powell 

Suzanne  Ragen 

Ranee’s  Lawn  Care 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Katherine  Read 

Judy  Redmond 

Nita-Jo  and  Randy  Rountree 

Marilou  Rush 

Liz  Sanborn 

Jean  Savory 

Canan  Savrun 

Gale  and  Marcel  Schwarb 

Mary  Shane  and  Charles  Symens 

Jean  Skerlong 

Richie  Steffen  and  Rick  Peterson 
Phillip  Stoller 
Sunnyside  Nursery 
Swansons  Nursery 
Terri  Kay  Tarver 
Walter  Thompson 
Sue  Tong 
Shelagh  Tucker 
Cathy  Van  Dyke 
Gale  Wald 
Ralene  Walls 
Margaret  Watson 
Jean  Weaver 
Marie  Weiler 
Jackie  White 
Joanne  White 
Sherri  Wilson 
Marty  Wingate 
Withey  Price  Landscape  and 
Design,  LLC 
Phil  Wood 

Woodinville  Garden  Club 

Dr.  John  A.  Wott 

Jennifer  Wyatt 

Ann  P.  Wyckoff 

Sharon  and  David  Yonashiro 

Holly  Zipp 

Sally  Zoll 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  FALL  2014 


THANKS  TO  OUR 
2014  DONORS 

We  wish  to  thank 
our  donor  members  for 
their  generous  support. 

CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 
Constance  Bollen 
Emily  M.  Dexter 
Cindy  and  David  Fairbrook 
Jeff  Graham  and  John  Longres 
Richard  and  Juley  Hoffmeister 
Darlene  and  Dan  Huntington 
Tara  O’Leary 

Richie  Steffen  and  Rick  Peterson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Stoller 
Ralene  Walls 

SUPPORTING  MEMBERS 
Jean  Amick 
Alison  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig  and 
Michael  Thanem 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Matthew  Berberich 
Ginny  Brewer 

John  and  Kathleen  Bullivant 
Gerrie  Cherry 

Elen  Cosgrove  and  Jeffrey  Fahl 
Carol  DeWitt 
Tina  Dixon 
Mary  Drummond 
Carolyn  Fisher 
Beverly  Fletcher 
Susan  Goetz 
Janis  Hadley 
Lynne  Harrison 
Mike  Hayes 
Terry  Hayes 
Nancy  Heckler 
Carrie  and  Joe  Hill 
Ken  King  and  Sharon  Hempler 
Janey  J.  Koester 
Denise  Lane  and  Roel  Allers 
Raymond  Larson 
Dorothy  Lennard 
Ann  Lesan 
Toni  Loomis 
Janet  McIntyre 
Greg  Moga 
Bobbie  Morris 
Maureen  Morris 
Daniel  Mount  Gardens 
Chuck  Ogburn 
Lucinda  O’Halloran 
Ann  S.  Ormsby 
Linda  Park 
Monte  Powell 
Marilou  Rush 
Barbara  Saario 
Jean  Savory 
Pamela  J.  Trojanoski 
Dennis  and  Dorene  Tully 
Margaret  E.  Watson 
Marie  Weiler 
Wendy  Welch 
Joanne  White 

Glenn  Withey  and  Charles  Price 
Jennifer  Wyatt 

Sharon  and  David  Yonashiro 


THE 
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STORY  OF  PLANTS 
ANEMONES 

Daniel  Mount 


A  friend  gave  me  a  gallon  pot  of  meadow  anemone  ( Anemone  canadensis )  a  few  years 
ago.  She  had  rutted  it  out  of  her  garden,  and  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  toss  it  out.  That’s  what 
gardening  friends  do:  share  rapacious  plants. 

Meadow  anemone  grows  on  the  margins  of  my  uncle’s  woodlot  back  in  Wisconsin, 
where  it  is  native,  so  it  has  a  certain  nostalgic  spell  over  me.  I  planted  that  friendly  gal¬ 
lon  pot  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  garden.  It  did  not  take  long  for  it  to  creep  its  way  out  of 
the  darkness  and  into  the  root  balls  of  hostas,  ferns,  and  hellebores,  blooming  so  cheerily 
I  can  hardly  hate  it.  But  hate  it  I  do.  Each  spring  when  it  is  done  blooming  I  vehemently 
tear  it  out  with  my  bare  hands.  Yet  this  hateful  vehemence  belies  my  affection  for  meadow 
anemones,  and  all  anemones  for  that  matter. 

This  north  temperate  genus  of  120  or  so  species — the  botanists  are  still  arguing — is 
represented  in  the  native  floras  of  Japan  as  well  as  England  and  just  about  everywhere  in 
between.  In  North  America  we  have  25  species,  and  Washington  is  home  to  ten  of  these. 
Anemones  are  in  the  Ranunculaceae,  or  buttercup  family,  which  contains  many  garden 
favorites  like  columbine,  monkshood,  delphinium,  clematis,  hellebores,  and  beesia.  It 
contains  the  delicate  hepaticas  and  the  arch-weed  creeping  buttercup.  Anemones  fit  some¬ 
where  in  between  this  thugishness  and  this  elegance. 

This  time  of  year  the  fall  blooming  anemones  (A.  x  hybrid),  often  called  Japanese  anem¬ 
ones  though  they  are  a  breed  of  Asian  species,  are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  They  have  been 
cultivated  since  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  these  old  varieties  are  still  readily 
available  like  ‘Honorine  Jobert’,  ‘Queen  Charlotte’,  and  ‘Whirlwind’.  I  grow  the  “new-comer” 
from  1902  ‘Prinz  Heinrich’  for  its  lovely  rose-pink  flowers.  It  barrels  along  in  the  dry,  shady 
recesses  of  my  garden  where  it  grows  unchecked  until  it’s  done  blooming.  Then  I  crank  up 
the  weed-whacker  and  take  it  to  the  ground,  so  tough  are  the  garden  anemones. 

Anyway,  there  will  be  more  anemones  come  spring.  The  European  wood  anemone 
(A.  nemorosa )  is  one  of  the  stars  of  the  season.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  lists  over 
70  cultivars  of  this  diminutive  and  rambunctious  charmer.  I  certainly  have  only  grown  a 
handful,  but  am  glad  to  let  the  periwinkle-flowered  ‘Dee  Day’  and  the  pristine  white  prima 
donna  ‘Vestal’  spread  all  they  want  under  my  shrubs. 

The  name  “anemone”  comes  from  the  Greek  and  roughly  translates  as  “Daughter  of  the 
Wind.”  It  was  believed  that  anemones  only  bloom  when  it  is  windy.  Come  blustery  March 
this  bit  of  folk  wisdom  seems  to  bear  some  truth  as  the  Grecian  windflowers  (A.  blanda ) 
start  to  bloom.  Nearly  as  cheap  as  table  salt  they  can  be  planted  by  the  handful  in  fall  for 
a  glorious  show  under  narcissus  or  tulips  in  spring.  They  never  fail  to  return  and  increase, 
and,  done  blooming,  they  vanish  under  burgeoning  late  perennials. 

Last  March  I  saw  a  strangely  familiar  plant  in  the  tree  fern  forest  that  surround  the  cra¬ 
ter  of  Kilauea  Iki.  It  turned  out  to  be  Hupeh  anemone  (A.  hupehensis)  one  of  the  parents  of 
‘Prinz  Heinrich’  and  other  Japanese  anemones.  On  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii  it  grows  to  gor¬ 
geously  humongous  proportions  and  has  become  invasive  at  higher  elevations.  In  Hawaii 
Volcanoes  National  Park  workers  were  grubbing  it  out  with  mattocks.  I  saw  in  their  efforts 
my  own  battle  against  ‘Prinz  Heinrich’  at  home,  as  he  moves  deeper  into  hellebore  territory. 

And  I  wondered,  as  I  often  do,  “Are  you  friend,  or  anemone?”  ^ 


Read  more  of  Daniel’s  reflections  on  plants  and  gardens  at  www.mountgardens.com. 
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'72NOTES 


“UP-CLOSE  AND  PERSONAL” 
NOTES  FROM  THE  NHS  BOARD 


•  Linda  Plato  (for  laughs),  my  grand¬ 
mother  (for  fun),  Betty  Miller  (just  to 
shake  things  up) 

•  David  Fairchild,  E.J.  Lowe,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Dalton  Hooker 

•  Rosemary  Verey,  Christopher  Lloyd,  and 
Beth  Chatto 

4.  What  pearls  of  wisdom  do  you  have  for 
new  gardeners? 

•  Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  flowers,  just  love 
the  leaves. 

•  Don’t  fear  killing  plants;  killing  plants 
makes  you  a  better  gardener. 

•  Put  the  hardscape  in  first  before  planting. 

•  Think  small.  It  is  more  of  a  challenge 
to  create  a  small  garden.  No  impulse 
buying! 

•  If  it  isn’t  fun,  stop  what  you’re  doing  and 
figure  out  how  to  make  it  fun. 

5.  What  do  you  appreciate  about  NHS? 

•  Fun  and  generous  people 

•  NHS  makes  me  feel  like  I’m  part  of  a 
community  of  like-minded  souls,  and 
not  simply  that  extravagant  kook  in 
question  #1! 

•  Meeting  great  people,  hearing  great 
lectures,  and  sharing  horticultural  expe¬ 
riences  with  other  gardeners. 

The  tour  is  an  example  of  how  the  board 
is  serious  in  supporting  the  NHS  Mis¬ 
sion:  “To  provide  a  forum  for  gardeners 
and  plant  lovers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  share  their  interests  and  learn  about 
horticulture.” 

Thanks  to  all  board  members  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  above  questions  and  to  those 
present  in  the  gardens  to  enhance  visitors’ 
garden  experiences  on  the  tour.  HI 

Ellen  Hecht  is  an  NHS  board  member 
and  recording  secretary. 


The  ioth  annual  NHS  Meet  the  Board 
Tour  on  Sunday,  July  27,  was  a  banner  day 
of  brilliant  sunshine  following  the  previ¬ 
ous  week’s  streak  of  rainy  days.  Visitors 
were  treated  to  a  unique  mix  of  spectacular 
gardens  to  match  the  weather. 

Many  thanks  to  garden  owners  who 
opened  their  gardens  for  what  is  one  of 
NHS’s  most  popular  events.  What  makes 
the  day  special,  in  addition  to  exclusive 
access  to  private  gardens  for  the  afternoon, 
is  the  board  presence  as  hosts,  sharing  their 
expertise  and  knowledge  at  each  garden. 

In  the  event  that  you  didn’t  experience 
the  tour  firsthand,  several  board  members 
shared  a  few  insider  tidbits  about  what 
makes  them  tick.  See  below  for  anonymous 
comments.  (Note:  You  may  be  able  to  guess 
the  owners’  identities.) 

1 .  What  was  your  most  extravagant 
garden  splurge  or  guilty  gardening 
pleasure? 

•  The  two  Little  and  Lewis  water  features 
in  my  garden 

•  A  single  eye  division  of  a  spectacular 
Japanese  hepatica 

•  Old  Goat  Farm 

•  Fresh  pesto:  I  love  it  so  much  that  I  plant 
basil  at  least  twice  each  year  before  it  will 
actually  grow  in  our  weather. 

2.  Where  would  your  2nd  garden  be  if 
money,  weather,  etc.  weren’t  obstacles? 

•  A  small  island  estate  on  Lake  Maggiore 
wouldn’t  be  bad. 

•  New  Zealand’s  South  Island,  with  satellite 
locations  on  both  the  east  and  west  coast 
(for  the  fern  garden) 

•  Hawaii 

•  England 

3.  What  three  people  would  you  invite  to 
a  dinner  party? 


Top:  Susan  Picquelle  and  Jackie  White 
Bottom:  Mark  Lyke  and  Sue  Tong 
(Ellen  Hecht) 
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~  2014  FALL  CLASSES 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  10:00  AM- 12:00  PM 

Designing  Containers  with  Jason  Jorgensen 

Now  that  summer  plants  are  fading,  get  your  containers  ready 
with  some  great  plant  combinations  for  fall  and  winter.  Take 
away  some  great  design  ideas  as  gardener  Jason  Jorgensen 
demonstrates  how  to  add  seasonal  interest  to  your  containers 
using  conifers,  broadleaf  evergreens,  and  ornamental  grasses. 
Hosted  at  the  beautiful  garden  of  Shelagh  Tucker  in  NW 
Seattle’s  Broadview  neighborhood. 

Location:  Tucker  Garden/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35:00  Limit:  15 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1:00  PM-3:00  PM 

Creating  a  Stumpery  with 
John  van  den  Meerendonk 

Join  the  president  of  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  and 
creative  designer  of  the  world’s  largest  public  stumpery, 

John  van  den  Meerendonk,  as  he  shares  his  techniques  and 
planting  tips  for  creating  a  stumpery  for  your  own  garden. 
Stumperies  are  rare  and  classic  Victorian  gardens  using 
logs  and  old  stumps  to  create  distinctive  specialized  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  especially  designed  for  ferns  and  woodland 
plants.  John  will  discuss  the  care  and  maintenance  of  ferns 
and  suitable  companion  plants  for  this  unique  woodland 
garden  style. 

Location:  Rhododendron  Species  Botanical 
Garden/Federal  Way 

Fee:  Members:  $25.00  Non-Members:  $35:00  Limit:  15 

For  reservations  e-mail  nwhort@aol.com  or  call 
Karin  Kravitz  at  206-780-8172 


I - | 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURE  SERIES 


Reception  6:45  pm  Lecture  7:15  pm 
NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Members  $5.00  Non-members  $10.00 

NO  RESERVATIONS  TAKEN 

OCTOBER  8,  2014 
Gardening  for  Your  Lifetime: 
Adapting  Space ,  Habits ,  and  Tools  as  You  Age 

Patty  Cassidy 

NOVEMBER  12,  2014 

You  Planted  What?!?  Gardening  Gaffes , 
Design  Disasters,  and  How  to  Avoid  Them 

Meghan  Fuller 

Full  schedule  of  lectures  and  upcoming  events  can  be 
found  on  our  website:  www.northwesthort.org 


2014  MILLER  LECTURE 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  7:00  PM 
A  Tribute  to  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
and  the  Miller  Legacy 

Dan  Hinkley,  Val  Easton,  and  Steve  Lorton, 

Speakers 

Location:  Meany  Hall,  University  of  Washington 
RSVP  to  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden  at 
info@millergarden.org 


A  NOTE  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


“So  long,  farewell,  auf  wiedersehen,  good-bye”  so  the  lyrics  go  from  the  popular  musical  The  Sound  of  Music.  This  is  my  last  issue  as  editor  of 
Garden  Notes.  It  has  been  my  sincere  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have  taken  on  this  task  six  years  ago  (my,  how  time  flies).  Now  it’s  time  for  me  to 
step  back,  travel  a  bit,  and  spend  more  time  with  my  almost  two-year-old  granddaughter.  My  sincerest  thanks  go  to  Nita-Jo  Rountree  who,  along 
with  the  NHS  board,  hired  me  to  become  the  editor  of  Garden  Notes  back  in  2008.  Thank  you  also  to  the  four  presidents  I’ve  worked  under: 

™  Nita-Jo  Rountree  (aka  the  “comma  queen”),  Hans  Mandt,  Ray  Larson,  and  Greg  Graves;  the  NHS  board  members;  Karin  Kravitz  for  all  her  sage 
advice;  the  Garden  Notes  Committee  consisting  of  Nita-Jo  Rountree,  Ann  LeVasseur,  Karin  Kravitz,  Daniel  Mount,  and  Greg  Graves;  my  publi¬ 
cation  partner,  Constance  Bollen,  who  is  a  consummate  pro  and  made  this  publication  more  beautiful  than  I  could  ever  have  managed;  and  to 
all  the  many  writers  who  have  graciously  written  wonderful  and  inspiring  articles,  and  have  given  me  ideas,  for  this  newsletter. 

I  know  that  my  successor  will  have  new,  fresh  ideas  which  will  be  welcome  for  this  publication  and  for  you,  our  valued  readers.  You  will  learn 
more  about  this  person  in  the  2015  winter  issue. 

I  am  not  going  far;  I  will  see  you  around  at  NHS  meetings.  IS 

Au  revoir, 

Judy  Redmond 

Judy  Redmond  is  the  outgoing  editor  of  Garden  Notes. 


Greg  Graves 

It’s  time  for  my  final  message  (again).  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  been  president  of  NHS  and  for  many  of 
you  it  may  seem  like  I  am  always  around.  It  reminds  me  of 
an  old  saying  from  my  grandma,  “How  can  I  miss  you  if  you 
don’t  go  away?”  The  truth  is,  for  the  last  17  years  I  have  been 
involved  somehow  in  NHS  most  of  the  time. 

I  have  taught  classes  and  attended  them.  I  have  volun¬ 
teered  at  the  plant  sale  and  been  a  vendor,  not  to  mention 
bought  way  too  many  plants.  I  guess  you  call  that  being  a 
supporter.  I’ve  also  worked  on  organizing  the  lectures  and 
symposiums  and  have  been  an  attendee.  I  have  been  a  par¬ 
ticipant  on  a  number  of  tours  and  escorted  a  few.  For  a  few 
years  I  was  on  the  Grants  Committee  too.  I’ve  been  on  the 
board,  off  the  board,  and  then  back  on.  I  regularly  work  the 
NHS  booth  at  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show  encouraging  others  to  join  this  great  organization. 

I  don’t  want  this  to  sound  like  I’m  a  one  man  band  because  there  are  many  people  who  have  been  as 
involved  as  I  have  been  or  more.  NHS  only  exists  because  of  the  huge  numbers  of  volunteers.  Volunteer¬ 
ing  for  NHS  has  given  me  much  more  than  I  have  given  NHS.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  and  see 
things  that  I  had  only  read  about.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  like-minded  gardeners  from  all  over 
the  world  and  share  our  common  experiences.  Most  of  all,  I  have  gotten  to  know  the  other  volunteers  at 
NHS,  many  of  whom  are  now  friends  and  have  made  my  life  much  richer. 

I  hope  you  take  advantage  of  your  membership  and  enjoy  all  NHS  has  to  offer.  Volunteering  is  the 
best  way  to  become  truly  involved  with  the  organization  and  really  become  a  part  of  it. 

Even  though  I  won’t  be  president  any  longer,  I  don’t  plan  on  going  too  far  because  this  is  where  my 
friends  are.  Besides,  the  volunteer  coordinator  I’m  sure  has  my  phone  number.  If  you  don’t  see  me  around  I  can  always  be  found  out 
at  the  Old  Goat  Farm,  probably  doing  a  class  for  NHS.  IS! 

Greg  Graves  is  the  president  of  NHS. 
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2014  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS 


Ray  Larson 


This  year  marks  the  26th  year  that  NHS  has  awarded 
the  Elisabeth  Miller  Scholarship  in  Horticulture  to  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Washington.  The  initial  endow¬ 
ment  was  set  up  by  Mrs.  Miller  in  the  late  1980s  in  order  to 
promote  student  research  into  urban  horticulture  and  associ¬ 
ated  disciplines.  In  2014,  the  Scholarship  Committee  was  again 
comprised  of  Ray  Larson,  Charles  Ogburn,  Daniel  Sparler,  and 
Holly  Zipp.  We  received  many  applications  this  year,  and  all 
were  worthy  of  funding.  We  selected  four  students  for  funding 
this  year,  and  were  able  to  award  $5,000  in  total. 

Eve  Rickenbaker  received  a  $1,500  award  for  her  project, 
which  explores  UW  students’  perceptions  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Park  Arboretum  and  how  to  make  it  a  better  known  and 
utilized  resource  for  students,  staff,  and  visitors  to  campus. 
Elliot  Church  was  awarded  $1,500  in  funding  for  his  project 


studying  English  holly  ( Ilex  aquifolium )  invasion  under  dif¬ 
ferent  environmental  conditions  in  a  managed  forest  context. 
Luke  McGuff  received  $1,000  to  assist  in  his  project  developing 
a  restoration  plan  for  a  nine-acre  ravine  of  diverse  habitats  at 
North  Beach  Park  in  Seattle.  It  is  hoped  this  plan  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  community-based  parks  restoration  efforts  in 
the  city  and  region.  Michael  Bradshaw  was  awarded  $1,000  for 
his  project  studying  the  potential  use  of  the  organic  oil  malic 
acid  as  a  control  for  powdery  mildew  on  zinnias. 

All  four  students  are  pursuing  master’s  degrees  at  the  UW 
Botanic  Garden’s  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  They  will 
present  their  research  findings  at  the  NHS  Annual  Meeting  in 
November.  Congratulations  to  this  year’s  recipients.  ^ 

Ray  Larson  is  a  former  NHS  president. 
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Eucalyptus  gunnii,  Miscanthus  sinensis  gracillimus,  Pinus  mugo  pumilio,  Symphyotrichum  novi-belgii  ‘Professon  Anton  Kippenberg’, 
Berberis  thunbergii  ‘Crimson  Pygmy’,  Hamamelis  x  intermedia  ‘Arnold  Promise’,  Helictotrichon  sempervirens,  Berberis  thunbergii 

f.  atropurpurea  ‘Helmond  Pillar’,  and  Symphyotrichum  novi-belgii 

“ Delicious  autumn!  My  very  soul  is  wedded  to  it,  and  if  I  were  a  bird  I  would  fly  about  the  earth  seeking  the  successive  autumns.” 

~  George  Eliot,  1819-1880,  English  novelist,  journalist,  and  translator 


^  Telephone:  206-780-8172  ^  Web:  www.northwesthort.org  §  E-mail:  nwhort@aol.com 


